Introduction

The A. L. A. CATALOGING RULES are intended to represent the best or
the most general current practice in cataloging of the libraries of the
United States. The rules are not few nor are they, in total, simple, for
the material to which they are to be applied is almost as multitudinous
and complicated as humanity itself. The world may have become one
world, but we certainly do not yet speak with one tongue nor even
write our various languages in one alphabet. Our names are formed
differently, our governments and institutions are variously organized,
our ways of publishing are not the same.

Whether books are to be read from the left or the right, the top or
the foot of the page, whether authorship is individual or collective, all
books are written to express man's ideas and libraries are formed be-
cause other men wish to read and study those ideas.

The cataloger's main business is to make the collection of books and
other materials accessible to all who have a legitimate claim on its
resources. These persons include not only readers and research workers,
but members of the administrative, order, reference and cataloging staffs
of the library itself. Determination of the extent, nature and fullness
of cataloging needed for various types of material and by any particular
library should be reached through study of the needs of all these groups.

The A. L, A. CATALOGING RULES, however, are intended neither as a
handbook of cataloging nor as a manual of procedure. They give no
instructions on the selection of material for cataloging, nor on research
methods; only incidentally do they list any bibliographical aids to re-
search. After decision to catalog a work has been made and the necessary
information in regard to its authorship has been obtained, these rules aid
the cataloger in the choice of entry and form of the heading so that a
reasonable degree of standardization and uniformity may prevail, not
only within one catalog, but especially in enterprises such as centralized
and cooperative cataloging, the making of union catalogs and the com-
piling of bibliographies. Such uniformity makes the use of a catalog
easier, since the user learns what to expect. It helps both research
workers and library workers who go from one library to another to
find that the same rules have been applied in the making of the catalogs.
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